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November the eleventh is a solemn day of remembrance in our 
country as well as in other parts of the civilized world. It is a day we have 
thoughtfully set aside to honour and remember those brave men and 
women who gave their lives for their country during two World Wars. 


As Remembrance Day is a school holiday, it is sincerely hoped that 
every school in the Province will arrange some suitable form of Service of 
Remembrance on the preceding day, Tuesday, November the tenth. 


The form of service may vary greatly from school to school and it 
may be adapted to suit local needs, customs and conditions. The form of 
service matters little because it is the spirit of the gathering that is of 
greatest importance. At such a service our youth should be given the time 
to pause and to reflect that freedom and the dignity of man can only be 
gained and maintained at great cost and perseverance. 


At this time of great unrest in the Mediterranean area, in Africa, in 
the Far East, and in many other parts of the world, and when the struggle 
to maintain peace and security was never greater, each pupil should be 
given an opportunity to gain a deeper understanding and a greater 
appreciation of those who, in the past, answered their country's call and 
who suffered and died so that we might live more secure and richer lives. 


Cth : Atta / 


November, 1964. Minister of Education. 


PREBAGE 


This booklet is intended as a possible source of materials for use in 
a Service of Remembrance in schools, but its use in whole or in part is 
optional. 


It is impossible for young pupils to remember what they have not 
known or experienced. It is therefore desirable that they be prepared as 
to the meaning and the significance of Remembrance Day in lessons prior 
to the Remembrance Day Service. The meaning of this special day in our 
country's calendar may be illustrated in lessons in such subjects as history, 
social studies, literature, current events, art, and music. 


The theme of this year’s booklet is “‘The Meaning of Remembrance 
Day"’ and much of the material included in the main article has been 
written by students from different schools across the Province. 


A section of the booklet has been devoted to the younger pupils and 
deals with animal war heroes and their contribution to man in his efforts 
to fight tyranny and injustice. It was considered that this topic on animal 
heroes might be of interest and of some meaning to pupils in the primary 
grades. 


This booklet with its messages, articles, suggested forms of service, 
and pictures is in loose-leaf form so that the pages may be posted, if so 
wished, on a special Remembrance Day bulletin board. 


It is suggested that principals and teachers should plan a service 
best suited to the age and background of pupils who will participate. In 
planning a service, local resources might be used, and if there is a Roll of 
Honour in the school, it will naturally have recognition on this day. 


The Scottish National War Memorial, Edinburgh Castle, Scotland 
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The National War Memorial, Confederation Square, Ottawa 


THE MEANING OF REMEMBRANCE DAY 


November the eleventh is a Day of Remembrance and of Thanks- 
giving. It is a day we have set aside to remember and to thank those 
many, many thousands of Canadians who suffered injury and death so 
that we might live in security, peace and happiness. 


On this day, people all over the world are paying homage to those 
men and women who fought for their country’s freedom and who paid the 
supreme sacrifice. During this day people will attend services of remem- 
brance in churches, around war memorials, in offices and factories, and 
in schools. 


In Ottawa a service is held at the National War Memorial in Confed- 
eration Square—a service dedicated to the memory of brave Canadians. 
In London, England, people from all parts of the Commonwealth will 
gather around the Cenotaph in Whitehall and join in silent thought while 
in the dim light of Westminster Abbey a wreath will be placed on the 
Grave of the Unknown Soldier in memory of all those brave soldiers who 
did not return from the field of battle. In this grave lies the body of an 
unknown warrior taken from an unnamed burial place in one of the battle 
fields of Flanders. His body represents all those who died in action and 
it lies at rest in this sacred place in the ancient abbey. It is visited by 
thousands of people each year. In Australia, New Zealand, India and 
other distant lands, loyal citizens will also gather to honour their brave. 


Yet, sacred as are all these memorials and services of remembrance, 
the real place of hallowed memory is in the mind and in the heart of man. 
Here is where remembrance has true meaning. 


It is often difficult to express one's thoughts as to the meaning of 
Remembrance Day but here are a few selections written by students from 
schools across our Province. They truly express the meaning of remem- 
brance and of Remembrance Day. 
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REMEMBRANCE DAY 


A father who died; a brother who never returned; a son who sleeps 
in foreign fields: to many, this is both the cause and the sorrow of 
Remembrance Day. A lasting grief; a feeling of empty anger; a deep and 
profound sense of waste: these surely are one facet of Remembrance Day. 
Far too many lost those they loved, but these deaths were not in vain. The 
naive youth of a young nation, going forth in all the idealism that is 
youth, to save his country's ideals and principles: this is what Remem- 
brance Day means to me. The best of a generation died, but not without 


reason and justification. The means were terrible, but the cause was just. 
The man who fell for his land and the lasting peace and security of all 
peoples, is not dead. Peace is the product of Remembrance Day. The fool, 
advocating violent action in world affairs, should consider the price his 
countrymen paid for peace. The dead live by reason of the price they 
paid on the field of battle; a peace bought and paid for with courage, 
daring, and sacrifice: a shield to keep the hands of oppression and 
tyranny from the gates of democracy and freedom. Remembrance Day 
embraces but a brief hour of time which every year a grateful nation sets 
aside for the veterans’ parades and the laying of wreaths at the ceno- 
taphs. It is a day when our thoughts must rise from the mere indulgence 
of sorrow. It is a time to think on the futility and the waste of war; to 
revere the courage of the men who, when the time came, went willingly, 
proved themselves, and by their worth and the justice of their cause, 
saved our way of life. 


On this day we must remember the young men who gave up their 
lives for our day of peace. This is the day when we must re-affirm our 
own strengths and ideals; pledge our own lives to the preservation of 
peace and civilization, and resolve never to let their sacrifice go to waste. 
Remembrance Day can show the youth of today not only that war must 
never occur again, but also that principles, ideals, and freedom must be 
protected with the life of the free man. Freedom bought with blood must 
not be wasted. We must pray that the price need never be paid again. 


Andrew Simmons, 
Westminster Secondary School, London. 
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On November 11, 1918, the guns of the first World War were 
silenced and the world looked forward with new hope for a better life for 
both conquerors and vanquished. Although it soon became evident that 
war had not solved the world's problems and that, indeed, another war 
was to follow, that date, November eleventh—Armistice Day, Remem- 
brance Day, Memorial Day—remained a symbol in the hearts and minds 
of men. But of what is it symbolic? Of pain, of horror, of death, and 
destruction, yes, but it means more than all that. Remembrance Day is 
hallowed, not by those of us who live to pay homage to the dead, but by 
those men who readily paid the supreme sacrifice that those who remained 
behind might have a little brighter future, a little less fear. Those men 
believed in a better world. On November eleventh we, the young men and 
women for whom the soldiers died, must renew our oath to make that 
better world a reality that those who perished shall not have died in vain. 
We observe Remembrance Day in order that we do not forget these men 
nor their cause. | sincerely believe that we dare not forget. Our only 


chance for a life free from tyranny, war, and chaos, depends on our 
willingness to remember a little horror, and a lot of hope. 


Clare E. Kilpatrick, 
J.L. Forster Collegiate Institute, Windsor. 
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THE MEANING OF REMEMBRANCE DAY 


The meaning of Remembrance Day is difficult to describe. True, it is 
the day that school children recite ‘In Flanders Fields'’ and wear the poppy 
flower, but it is more than just ‘remembering’. It is a feeling experienced 
when we see that look of pain in the eyes of those who have lost their 
loved ones; it is a feeling of pride for our country that was loyally 
defended. Most important, it is the feeling of humility to know that we 
were the ones the soldiers fought for—the ones some died for. To me, the 
meaning of Remembrance Day lies in the deep, lonely hurt experienced 
when | think of the red poppies growing wildly over unknown graves. 


Diana Korchouski, 
Sudbury High School, Sudbury. 
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WHAT REMEMBRANCE DAY MEANS TO ME 


Initially, | suppose, a direct remembrance for specific people who 
died in the Great Wars was the basis for Remembrance Day. For me, 
however, this is becoming less and less my conception of remembrance, 
as | find myself placing stress on a quality which | shall define later. 
Having been born two years after 1945, | have no personal experience 
of any war, let alone the Great Wars. | know about battles, destruction 
of families, defeat, disintegration of property, death, from what | see on 
television, at movies, or what | learn in books. There being no names in 
my family to mourn, | know only of the many names of people carved in 
the stone on the walls of various institutions | occasionally visit, where 
inscriptions read, ‘These men died for their country'’’. | feel great dis- 
tances and enormous times separate me from them; for those people | 
never knew, who had to die by accident or in combat, | can feel on 
Remembrance Day only an undefined sadness. But my thoughts are 
definite on what is sometimes connected. with these deaths—our form of 
government. | remember the responsibilities of free speech, the responsi- 
bilities of obeying laws and of living in a democracy. These thoughts, 
rather than those of sadness, are more important to me as a gesture 
towards, as the remembrance of, those many names. But the names, 


carved in stone, are not carved in my mind, and | tend to forget them 
during Election Day when, | suppose, they should be uppermost in my 
mind. Then, | need Remembrance Day to symbolize what | sometimes do 
during the year: think about the connection between the fact that | am 
here in a democratic country and the fact that people died in wars many 
years ago. 


Richard Levine, 
Forest Hill Collegiate Institute, Toronto. 
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REMEMBRANCE DAY 


At the eleventh hour on November 11, 1918, the last country signed 
that memorable treaty to end the greatest war the world had ever seen, 
and indeed, to end war for all time. Woodrow Wilson declared this day 
Armistice or Remembrance Day—a time for recalling the millions who 
died in this atrocious display of evil men’s ambitious designs at the 
expense of the others. Remembrance Day meant the end of war forever, 
and yet a scant twenty-one years later, history repeated itself and the 


survivors had countless more dead to remember, and bitter hatreds 
to nurture. 


But what does this day mean to us who are still in our late teens? 
We did not know the dead, nor did we have to endure hard times for six 
long years. When we were beginning public school, we were impressed 
on November 11 by the bands, colourful wreaths on purple cloth and 


green grass, but we were wearied by prayers and silence as we did not 
understand. 


As we were growing up, we were suddenly shocked into reality by 
tales of the horror of Auschwitz and Buchenwald and the terror of the battle 
fronts in Europe and North Africa. Suddenly we felt the true impact of 
this Remembrance Day with sadness and remorse deep in our hearts. 
Perhaps this is the closest we will ever come to finding true significance in 
this day. 


Catherine Toole, 
Peterborough Collegiate and Vocational School 
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REMEMBRANCE DAY 


Fifty years ago, our grandfathers went forth to defend our Mother- 
land against a foreign enemy. In October 1914, thirty thousand Canadians 
joined their British and French cousins in the defence of their Democratic 


are still paying for this love today, suffering from loss of limb, health or 
sight. Can we forget all this? 


It has been said that a country with no history has no future. 
Remembrance Day is to remind ourselves, and to teach our children this 
and more. We must give them the opportunity to be proud of their fore- 
fathers, to cherish their heritage. Remembrance Day, finally—the time to 
take the torch and carry it through. 


Patricia Hayward, 
J. L. Forster Collegiate Institute, Windsor. 
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IN MEMORIAM 1964 


Scattered like chaff before the winds of war, the graves of those who 
fell in the last two great periods of conflict, lie buried in many foreign 
soils. Yet these resting places represent not the chaff, but the golden 
kernel of humanity. These individuals ventured forth and faced death, or 
worse, to preserve the rights and lives of their countrymen. They donated 
the ultimate gift to the Allied cause—their lives. We know today that 
these courageous patriots did not die in vain. They were vanquished that 
we might be born to live in freedom. 


The youth of today owe their existence and happiness to the multi- 
tude who gave themselves while combating forces that threatened our 
society and the principles upon which it is based. It is therefore fitting 
that we set aside one day in every three hundred and sixty-five, when free 
men the world over should remember those who helped to guard their 
liberties, but did not survive to witness the victory. What more appro- 
priate action could there be than to observe two minutes of silence on the 
eleventh hour of the eleventh day of the eleventh month, on which the 
“war to end all wars’’ ended? Surely we young people can sacrifice these 
few moments to honour the fallen heroes who made the supreme sacrifice. 
As we remember them on this Remembrance Day, we must resolve that the 
precious flame of freedom preserved by them will continue to burn in our 
care. Also, it is imperative that the youth of the present vow never to let 
that flame burn so low that countless irreplaceable lives are again snuffed 
out in protecting it. Such is the heritage bequeathed to us by the men and 
women who perished in two World Wars. 


‘They shall not grow old, as we that are left grow old: 
Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn. 

At the going down of the sun and in the morning 
We will remember them." 


—tLaurence Binyon 
“For The Fallen” 


John Franks, 
Westminster Secondary School, London. 


principles. These few were joined by thousands of others who went ‘‘over 
there'"’ to fight and die. Of the entire Canadian contingent, sixty 
thousand ‘‘stayed”’ over there. Their Day is November 11. 


Within a quarter of a century, our grandfathers’ sons were called to 
‘do their duty'’. They had to fight that same enemy, die the same deaths 
on those same foreign shores as did their fathers. From this second Great 
War, forty thousand Canadians did not return. Their Day is November 11. 


Imagine all the strength that was lost; the experience that was lost; 
the intelligence, the advice, the knowledge, the love that was lost. Try 
to imagine all the little experiences in the lives of these people that no one 
will ever know about: the time that Dick, and Jim, and Dave got together 
one night after dark, and raided Mr. Stevens’ pear tree; or the time that 
Dick took Sheila to the senior prom; or the time that Jim got the lead in 
the play that was such a success; or that Dave and Carol were to have 
been married, but Dave thought he should ‘‘join up"’ and do what was 
right first. No one will ever know about these or anything about Dave, or 
Jim, or Dick, because they took part in another raid. But that time, they 
did not just get off with a lecture from their fathers. That time, they did 
not ‘‘get off’’. 


Imagine those children left unborn who were not able to enjoy the 
liberties for which their fathers died. Imagine the lovers who waited, 
and waited, and waited, but found no one coming back. 


Remembrance Day is a day in which we remember not only those 
who gave their lives, but also those who gave their loves. 


Lewis Couvillon, 
J. L. Forster Collegiate Institute, Windsor. 
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REMEMBRANCE DAY 


Remembrance Day—a time to pay honour and respect, a time to 
reminisce and imagine yet again the price that was paid for the salvation 
of our nation, country, and people. It is true that for all, sacrifice was 
demanded; yet multitudes gave the best years of their lives and many 
freely gave their life's blood. We think of those on the very threshold of 
manhood leaving behind a college education, a sweetheart, a young 
family, hopes, dreams, ambitions. They put the preservation of their 
country ahead of friends, family and self. 


War, no matter what the outcome, is always a two-fold tragedy— 
bringing endless suffering and comfortless sorrow; taking the cream of 
the crop, the very best of manhood. Christ once said, ‘‘Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.’ Hundreds 


STUDENT THOUGHTS ON 
REMEMBRANCE DAY 


Remembrance Day is not just neat rows of snow-white crosses, the 
paper poppy | wear on my lapel, the ceremonies at city halls or local 
memorials. Remembrance Day is more than these: it is a feeling of grati- 
tude and pride | get when | remember that countless young people, many 
of whom were high school students, died to protect our way of life. 


Dave Smithers 


Reverence for the ideas behind a tradition can be as sincere and 
meaningful as reverence for the original feeling that created it. It was an 
emotion that gave rise to Remembrance Day, but it is the idea that 
sustains it, and this idea is something that everyone can respect and pay 
tribute to, without necessarily experiencing a profound response. If we 
remember this, it is possible for us, too, to derive a more significant and 
more subjective meaning from the observance of this day. 

Merike Madisso 


Remembrance Day is paying tribute to the men and women whose 
names are recorded on the Honour Roll of our country. 

Remembrance Day is wondering how it must have felt on the field 
of battle—the exhilaration of combat, the ever-present fear of death, the 
sorrow at the devastation, the inexpressible grief at the loss of a friend, 
the cold pain of dying. 

Remembrance Day is a prayer for peace to end the prospect of war. 


Peggy Duncan 


No one of my generation can actually grasp the significance of such 
a day without profound thought. As its name implies, Remembrance Day 
is a day on which we stop to take stock of the principles that we consider 
important: freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom from want, 
and freedom from fear. 


Anonymous 


“Cold Wars" like the Second World War, mushroomed from the 
nations neglecting the Remembrance Day message of a constant quest for 
peace. In 1964 can we, surrounded with so many potential world crises, 
dare forget the warning of that First Armistice Day in 1918? 


Jone Levy 
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SENTENCES OF REMEMBRANCE 


In This Remembrance Day Service 


1. LET US REMEMBER all those who laid the foundations of our land; the dis- 
coverers and explorers who led the way to the new continent; the pioneer 
settlers and their wives who made the first homes in this new land and raised 
their families in the face of every difficulty and danger; the men who cleared 
the farms, laid out the roads, and established schools and churches; the men 
who, advancing always into the wilderness, extended the areas of settlement 
and endured all the hardships, which fall to the lot of those who lead the way 
for others to follow. 

2. LET US REMEMBER all those who have served, through the years of our history, 
in the defence of our country, in Canada and in distant lands, on the high seas 
and in the air. Let us also remember that only by their bravery, dauntless 
spirit and supreme sacrifice, are we able to live in the free and secure way we 
enjoy today. 

3. LET US REMEMBER particularly the men who laid down their lives for their 
country, who died in far places, some of them having no memorial, and 
especially let us remember those who died in two World Wars whose names 
are inscribed on the Honour Roll of this school. 

A. LET US BE THANKFUL for the great freedoms that we have inherited from the 
wise planning of those who have gone before us; for freedom of speech and 
religion, for freedom from want and fear, and for all that this means in a 
troubled world. 

5. LET US BE THANKFUL for the democratic way of life, which provides for all 
a part in the government of our country and places an unlimited opportunity 
for advancement and success within the reach of each one of us. 

6. LET US BE THANKFUL for the citizenship that is our privilege, remembering 
that it has been won at a great price and must be defended, and remembering 
that citizenship means equality for every race and colour and creed of all 
those who are proud to call themselves Canadians. 

7. LET US BE THANKFUL for all the blessings that we enjoy in this land, for the 
comforts and plenty that come to us from the labour of others in farm and 
factory and from peaceful trade with other nations. 


we Me we 
DEDICATION 


Remembering all those who have gone before, whose lives were devoted to the 
service of our country, and all the benefits and privileges that we enjoy in this 
great land. : 

LET US ALL PLEDGE OURSELVES to be worthy of our high citizenship, to be ready 
at all times to defend it, and to live all our lives in such a way as to keep our 
country great and free respected and beloved throughout the world. May God 
help us and keep us in this intention. Amen. 
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THE PRIMARY AND JUNIOR GRADES 


It is often difficult for some of the younger pupils to comprehend the signifi- 
cance of Remembrance Day. Yet our children should grow in reverence and res- 
pect for Canada's memories through their school years. They cannot ignore the 
sincere and traditional ceremonies of their communities. Furthermore, as adults, 
they will be responsible for guarding our country's sacred and hallowed trusts. 


This section is intended as a possible source of information and suggestions 
for teachers of the junior grades in the observance of Remembrance Day in our 
schools. The nature of the programme will naturally vary from class to class and 
from school to school. Some teachers might prefer to hold a short service of 
Remembrance in the classroom, others might choose to hold a joint service for all 
the junior grades. Teachers should make the service more meaningful to these 
younger pupils by supplying them with many and varied experiences during 
lessons preceding the service. This could be done in such areas as social studies, 
current events, literature, art and music appreciation. 


The pictures in this booklet may also be discussed and placed on a class 
bulletin board. 


Children of this age range are generally interested in animals and so two 
short stories on animal war heroes are included in this booklet. These stories may 
be read or told to the pupils so that they may realize that animals have also 
helped man in his fight against the forces of evil. 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the pictures supplied in this booklet is that of the Scottish National 
War Memorial in Edinburgh Castle, Scotland. On the inner walls of this large 
memorial building are brass plaques and stone sculptures dedicated to the 
memory of numerous animals who helped our soldiers during the First World War 
—horses that helped to carry supplies or pulled up guns into position for battle, 
pigeons that carried messages in an age when there was no radio and when 
telephone communications were few, dogs that carried medical supplies or sought 
out the wounded in the dark of the battlefield, and little mice whose sensitive, little 
noses gave warnings of poison gas in the trenches. The following two short 
stories tell of devotion of two such animal war heroes. 


THE STORY OF “CHER AMI” 


Cher Ami or Dear Friend was a small, blue-gray and white pigeon. Cher Ami 
was just one of thousands of pigeons that carried messages over the battlefields 
of Europe during the First World War. This little bird, however, became a great 
hero because it saved the lives of many, many soldiers. During a time of great 
fighting, a large group of soldiers was cut off from the rest of the company. The 
soldiers, known as the ‘‘Lost Battalion’’, were soon surrounded by the enemy. 
Some were wounded and food was short. Furthermore, they were lost in the thick 
woods of the Argonne Forest in France and their friends did not know where to 
find them. One of the soldiers had a little pigeon which had been trained to carry 


messages. The pigeon was Cher Ami. With great faith and trust the soldier wrote 
a message on a small piece of paper and tied it to the little pigeon’s leg. The 
bird—the soldiers’ last hope—flew high above the tree tops. But the enemy saw 
the pigeon and tried to shoot it. One bullet grazed its tiny wing, another burst so 
close to the pigeon's breast that it scorched its feathers. Cher Ami, however, got 
home safely and soon help was on the way to the starving and ambushed men. 


Cher Ami became a famous pigeon and was treated like a hero. Pictures 
were taken and stories were written about its brave flight. The story, too, has a 
happy ending because Cher Ami later retired to a comfortable pigeon home where 
there was plenty of company, lots of food and peaceful countryside. 


A DOG OF THE BATTLEFIELD 


This is the story of a brave dog whose name is not often told but he 
probably saved many soldiers’ lives. One night on the battlefield near the City 
of Rheims in France a soldier lay weak and wounded. It was dark and the hours 
ahead would be cold and dreary. The soldier was tired and lonely and wondered 
when his fellow soldiers would find him. Suddenly he saw a pair of eyes look 
down on him. At first the tired man thought it was a wolf but he soon realized it 
was a dog who had come to help him. The soldier was so weak that he fainted 
but the dog did not run away. Instead he tugged and tugged at the soldier's 
glove and soon he had it free. Glove in mouth the dog crept and crawled across 
the battlefield to the field hospital. When the wounded man opened his eyes he 
found that he was no longer alone and he was no longer lying in the wet mud. 
Instead, he was on a stretcher with a warm blanket over him being carried by 
friendly hands to the hospital. Alongside the stretcher, with tail wagging, trotted 
the faithful dog. 


SERVICE OF REMEMBRANCE 


Below is a possible form of service for younger pupils. It is a short service 
and the readings and hymns have been selected because they are generally 
familiar to young children. 


1. HYMN O God Our Help in Ages Past—one or two verses only 
2. THE LORD'S PRAYER 

3. SCRIPTURE READING Psalm 23 or any other suitable reading 
A 


A short, informal talk on one of these topics: 

(a) Why we have Remembrance Day 

(b) Poppies for Remembrance 

(c) Our National War Memorial in Ottawa or the local War Memorial 


5. READING OF POEM In Flanders Fields by John McCrae 


6. ANTHEM O Canada 
God Save the Queen 


A SUGGESTED FORM OF 


REMEMBRANCE 
FOR 


SERVICE 


THE SCHOOL DAY PRECEDING REMEMBRANCE DAY, NOVEMBER 11th 


MMI Re oor 8 Seta g Ree taddun tas ase 


ADDRESS or READINGS OF SELECTED POEMS 
or A WREATH LAYING CEREMONY ............... 


SENTENCES OF REMEMBRANGE® 4. -.alu 3. 


MEDLT ATION) domes cree Svegeey, ow ie. 
PEO Meter hy ohne ake Ay 


O God Our Help in Ages Past, or 
O Valiant Hearts, or any other 
suitable hymn. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 


One of the readings included on 
this sheet or gny other suitable 
selection. 


This part of the service will vary 
according to local customs, con- 
ditions and traditions. Some 
schools may wish to invite a 
speaker, others may choose to 
have an informal talk on such 
topics as ‘Remembrance Day”, 
‘The Meaning of Remembrance 
Day" or “Canadians Remem- 
bered On This-Day”’, etc. 


Selected from those provided in 
this booklet or any other suitable 
readings. 


Two-Minute Period of Silence. 


As provided, or any other suit- 
able reading or prayer. 


Praise God From Whom All 
Blessings Flow or any _ other 
hymn. 


O Canada. 
God Save The Queen. 


SUGGESTED SCRIPTURE READINGS 


Ecclesiasticus, Chapter XLIV (The Apocrypha) 


Let us now praise famous men, 
And our Fathers that begat us. 


The Lord hath wrought great glory by them, 
Through his great power from the beginning. 
Such as did bear rule in their kingdoms, 


Men renowned for their power, 


Giving counsel by their understanding, 


And declaring prophecies: 

Leaders of the people by their counsels, 

And by their knowledge of learning meet for the people, 
Wise and eloquent in their instructions, 

Such as found out musical tunes, 

And recited verses in writing, 

Rich men furnished with ability, 

Living peaceably in their habitations. 

All these were honoured in their generations, 


and were the glory of their times. 


There be of them, that have left a name behind them, 
That their praises might be reported. 

And some there be, which have no memorial, 

Who are perished as though they had never been, 
And are become as though they had never been born. 
And their children after them. 

But these were merciful men, 

Whose righteousness hath not been forgotten. 

With their seed shall continually remain a good inheritance, 
And their children are within the covenant. 

Their seed stands fast, 

And their children for their sakes, 

Their seed shall remain for ever, 

And their glory shall not be blotted out. 

Their bodies are buried in peace, 

But their name liveth for evermore. 


REVELATION—Chapter 21, Verses 1 to 5. 
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And | saw a new heaven and new earth; for the first heaven 
and the first earth were passed away; and there was no 
more sea. 


And I, John, saw the holy city, new Jerusalem coming down 
from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for 
her husband. 


And | heard a great voice out of heaven saying, Behold, the 
tabernacle of God is with men, and he will dwell with 
them, and they shall be his people, and God himself shall 
be with them, and be their God. 

And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain; for the former things are 
passed away. 

And he that sat upon the throne said, Behold, | make all 
things new. And he said unto me, Write: for these words 
are true and faithful. 


OTHER SUITABLE BIBLE READINGS: Psalm 23 


Ephesians, Chapter 6, Verses 10 to 18. 
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Note: Teachers wishing further interesting and helpful information for Remem- 
brance Day programmes may request copies of recent 1.0.D.E. Remem- 
brance Day Messages. The 1.0.D.E. Message commemorating this year’s 
Remembrance Day is an article on The Victoria Cross. This, and other 
publications may be obtained upon request from: 


The National Educational Secretary, |.0.D.E., 
National Chapter of Canada, Head Office, 
182 Lowther Avenue, Toronto 4, Ontario. 
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